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College Men in the Philippines 


By E. W. Hearne, lately 1st Lieutenant, Company F, Fifty-first lowa Regiment, 
U.S. V. 


HEN the call for volunteers for the 
United States Army went out in 
April, 1898, young men flocked by the 
thousands to the rendezvous camps, com- 
ing from office and farm, store and fac- 
tory, school and railroad. The muster-in 
roll of the average company showed a 
greater proportion of students than of any 
other one class, just as in response to 
Abraham Lincoln’s first call in the days of 
our fathers. In every arm of the service, 
in the ranks of the regulars, helping to 
bring those old organizations up to full 
strength, in the volunteer regiments, serv- 
ing as officer or enlisted man, the college 
man was much in evidence. Many of 
these had come from institutions where 
they had received military training by 
some of the best officers of the regular 
army and so were fitted for large useful- 
ness in the speedy development of military 
discipline. 

The vast majority of the men who thus 
volunteered were back in citizen life in a 
few months, but the troops chosen to go 
and possess the land after Admiral 
Dewey’s great victory, were destined to 
see a larger service. These regiments 
were mobilized at San Francisco and there 
they were in camp from a few weeks to 
four or five months. The college man in 
the army found himself in a new relation 
to society. On the one hand he was the 
object of fierce temptations, the city be- 
coming a veritable vortex of vice while 
the soldiers were there; on the other hand 
there were opportunities to ally himself 
with the active forces that were at work 
for good, such as the Army Young Men’s 


Christian Association and the various so- 
cieties that ministered to the sick in the 
hospitals. 

The college spirit manifested itself in 
the organization of several football teams, 
and in some instances the native sons of 
the West suffered defeat on their own 
gridirons at the hands of the soldier 
elevens. With men from a dozen colleges 
to make yells, and a whole regiment of 
first-class lung power for the execution 
of them, the Californians were always 
“ outrooted ” if they were not always out- 
played. 

The monotony of transport life, espe- 
cially on the broad Pacific and in the 
tropics, must be endured to be appreci- 
ated. All of the men of the Eighth Army 
Corps spent more than thirty successive 
days on the transports, and some as many 
as ninety-five days. Usually very much 
crowded and with but few comforts, the 
men find that the days almost refuse to 
drag their weary lengths along. There 
are no duties worth mentioning, and aft- 
er one’s tussle with seasickness is over, 
there is no diversion excepting such as the 
men can provide for themselves. Read- 
ing matter often becomes very scarce, and 
there is little incentive to write letters, 
even if materials be plenty, when one 
knows there will be no chance of mailing 
them. But the man who can sing or tell a 
story or entertain in any way, is pushed 
to the front and many an hour is pleas- 
antly and profitably spent in impromptu 
concerts and song services. Some enter- 
prising student is nearly always the mov- 
ing spirit in all of these matters. 
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After a few days spent in Manila, the 
dress, the strange customs, the variety of 
languages, the unfamiliar sights, cease to 
arouse curiosity. Then gradually the in- 
finite possibilities of the Philippines as a 
developer of homesickness begin to dawn 
upon the soldier. He notices that there is 
no evening twilight; that the ‘“ dawn 
comes up like thunder”; that the Pole 
Star is just above the horizon, and that 
none of the constellations are where they 
belong; that every blade of grass and 
every leaf of every tree is a stranger to 
him; that the multiplied insect life repre- 
sents astonishing possibilities for annoy- 
ance by day and by night, and he sighs for 
even a change of temperature to break the 
monotony of such existence. The re- 
sourceful college man finds that there are 
many open books about him, and _ his 
trained eye seeks them out and his mind 
classifies impressions as he comes in con- 
tact with animal and vegetable life, and 
with the various minerals. Then the lan- 
guages are to be studied, and they are al- 
most as numerous as the islands of the 
archipelago. A little Spanish is very 
quickly picked up by any Latin student, 
and Spanish books are occasionally dis- 
covered and, when a famine for reading 
matter prevails, translations are in order. 
Now and then special work as an inter- 
preter falls to the lot of the linguist. 
Temperate and self-reliant, the student is 
usually careful of his health and ready 
for any call of duty. With alert mind, 
keen eye, and possessing in marked degree 
that initiative which marks the American 
soldier, he is the master of every situation. 
Difficult scouting duty, posts of responsi- 
bility and danger are very often given him 
because he is rarely found wanting. 
Many men, by pure soldierly qualities, 
win for themselves recognition and pro- 
motion. 

The man who lives a cheerful, patient, 
unselfish Christian life under such trying 
conditions accomplishes much by his un- 
spoken influence, and he has countless op- 
portunities to point his comrades to a 
Friend who can always cheer their loneli- 
ness and homesickness. Cut off from the 
influences of home and church, often not 
knowing when Sunday comes, with only 
his pocket-Testament and the priceless 
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privilege of looking up to the unchanging 
Father, men develop a rugged type of 
Christian character. At such a time to 
many a soldier has come a new conception 
of the value of our Christian civilization 
and the recognition that we are debtors 
to these millions that have come under the 
Stars and Stripes. 

The trained ear of the college man has 
heard, too, a call of another sort, and be- 
fore his enlarged vision pass many tribes 
of these Oriental peoples with their igno- 
rance and superstition, their poverty and 
vice. For the first time in their history 
these islands are open to Christian teach- 
ing. Early in 1899 the first resident mis- 
sionary arrived in the person of the Rev. 
James B. Rodgers, Hamilton College, ’85, 
Auburn Seminary, ’88. He had already 
served nine years in Brazil under the 
Presbyterian Board. The Rev. D. S. Hib- 
bard, of Princeton, reached Manila a little 
later, and the Rev. L. P. Davidson, of 
Auburn Theological Seminary, and Dr. J. 
Andrew Hall, Manitoba University, ’96, 
have been sent out more recently by the 
Presbyterian Board. The Rev. J. R. 
Denyes, Northwestern University, ’95, re- 
cently has been transferred from the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission, at Singa- 
pore, to Manila, and Mr. Thomas H. Mar- 
tin, of Albion College, ’99, has recently 
sailed to join him. The Rev. J. C. Good- 
rich, Drew Theological Seminary, ’99, 
represents the American Bible Society, 
and the Rev. Hermon P. Williams, lowa 
University, ’96, recently Chaplain of the 
51st Iowa Volunteers, soon returns to 
Manila for the Christian Church. The 
chaplains of the Army and Navy and the 
representatives of the Army and Navy 
Young Men’s Christian Association, are 
mostly college men, and they have a field 
of inestimable importance, for the people 
of these islands are forming their first im- 
pressions of our civilization from the 
soldiers and sailors who precede the 
Christian teacher and the medical mis- 
sionary. 

It would be the darkest blot on the clos- 
ing century should Christian America al- 
low the awakening Filipino people to sink 
into agnosticism and infidelity, and col- 
lege men must lead in the evangelization 
of the islands. 











Among the Students of Russia 
(Concluded) 


By John R. Mott 


FTER conversing with many Rus- 
sian students and with those who 
know them intimately, I came to the con- 
clusion that morally they are without a 
standard or guide, and also without a mo- 
tive power. Whenever I spoke to them 
about temptation they did not seem to 
understand what I meant. Even the 
grossest forms of sin seemed to be per- 
fectly lawful and natural to them. Their 
attitude toward religion is highly nega- 
tive. Most of them are agnostics or ab- 
solutely indifferent. One prominent stu- 
dent, who had been at the head of a 
secret society of over forty students for 
two years, told me that during that time 
he never heard a student mention the sub- 
ject of religion. When I did get them to 
talk on religion I could see that they re- 
garded it as belonging to the realm of 
superstition. This is in great part ex- 
plained by the fact that the religious in- 
struction which they receive in the pre- 
paratory schools is of the most formal, 
dogmatic, and unspiritual kind. Thus 
thev form a prejudice against religion as 
something not for personal life, but as a 
form of government tyranny. Prince 
xX , himself a student in one of the col- 
leges, remarked to me that “ the students 
say it is enough to believe until the fourth 
class (i.e., until they are about fourteen 
years old), but not after that.” If they go 
to church at all it is once a year as a sort 
of political necessity, but they have no 
confidence whatever in the Church, be- 
cause, as man after man pointed out to 
me, it presents only forms. I discovered 
to my amazement that even many of the 
students of the ecclesiastical academies or 
theological colleges are agnostics. 

In my judgment Russia constitutes the 
most needy and difficult student field of all 
the world. At one time I thought that the 
students of Roman Catholic lands pre- 
sented the neediest and hardest field. 
Later I thought it must be the Indian stu- 
dent field, which certainly impressed me 





as more difficult, though not more neg- 
lected, than the student field of Papal 
lands. Still later I found in the vast num- 
bers of students in connection with the 
competitive examination system of China, 
who are necessarily so inaccessible dur- 
ing most of the year, what I termed the 
Gibraltar of the student world. But after 
visiting Russia I am free to say that, as 
things now stand there, its student field 
is certainly more difficult from the point 
of view of the Christian student move- 
ment than that of any other land. Why? 
Certainly not because the Russian stu- 
dents would be less responsive to the 
claims of Christ, when these were put be- 
fore them with clearness and power, than 
the students of Belgium, Chili, India, or 
China. The simple and sufficient reason 
is that at present, because of government 
restrictions, the Russian students are 
more inaccessible than those of other 
lands. 

As the government looks upon the stu- 
dents as the most dangerous class, they 
have hedged them in by restrictive legis- 
lation in the closest manner. They are not 
allowed any organizations, except a few 
of a purely scientific character, and in 
these they do not meet by themselves. 
They are not permitted to have any meet- 
ings. I believe the birthday of the Czar is 
an exception, but even then the police 
must be present. It is not even allowed 
that six students be seen together on the 
street. All students are required by se- 
vere laws always to wear their uniforms 
so that they can be quickly detected by 
the police. If a small group of students 
are found in a student’s room they are 
liable to arrest and imprisonment. One 
student whom I met in Moscow told me 
that his brother had been sent into exile 
for two years as a result of having been 
caught with a few fellow-students in his 
room. Nothing can be printed or cir- 
culated without the approval of the cen- 
sor, and the religious censorship is eagle- 
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eyed in detecting anything which in any 
way might weaken the influence of the 
Russian Orthodox Church. The students 
told me that even their letters are liable to 
be opened. The most stringent laws are 
in full force against proselyting among 
those baptized into the Russian Church. 

Now I submit the question, How are 
we to get at these students in order to 
present to them the truth? Say what we 
may about the awful difficulty of leading 
a Hindoo, Mohammedan, or Confucianist 
student to yield to the evidence we present 
about Christ, the great and encouraging 
fact remains that we do to-day have all the 
opportunities we are able to improve to 
present to them the evidence, whereas in 
Russia we do not even have the oppor- 
tunity to present Christ, still less the free- 
dom to urge men to accept Him. And the 
student field of Russia is a field of ter- 
rible need. Think of it again. Thirty 
thousand students who are as the Ger- 
mans would say confessionslos. They 
constitute a vast flock without a shepherd. 
Or, to change the figure yet again, they 
are like a ship on a stormy sea and near 
rocky coasts, but without chart, compass, 
rudder, or anchor. Could there be greater 
need ? 

I repeat that it was a most favorable 
time for me to be in Russia. At an or- 
dinary time, because of government re- 
straints, I should have found the students 
much less open. As it was, though the 
government was trying to suppress the 
strike, they were greatly emboldened from 
the consciousness of the strength of their 
numbers because of the national propor- 
tions of their movement, and talked to me 
freely. So I was able to get at their con- 
victions and feelings which had been pent 
up so long as I could not possibly have 
done under more nearly normal condi- 
tions. I came in contact with students of 
ten leading universities and colleges of the 
Empire, students representing all facul- 
ties, both sexes, and all shades of belief 
and unbelief. 

Without dwelling upon other possible 
means of promoting Christ’s Kingdom 
among Russian students, let me empha- 
size prayer as the most practical influence 
which can be exerted. Under such cir- 
cumstances as have been mentioned, it is 
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our chief resource, and it is incomparably 
our most important and mighty resource. 
No Imperial manifesto, police inspector- 
ship, or religious censor can stay its om- 
nipotent force. Even apart from the stu- 
dents, what need there is of prayer for 
Russia! We pray for the Buddhists of 
Burmah and the Mohammedans of Tur- 
key. Let us not forget the hundreds of 
thousands of Buddhists and the ten mill- 
ions of Mohammedans in Russia. We 
pray for the Jews. Let us keep in mind 
the four millions of Russian Jews—about 
one-third of all the Jews in the world. We 
pray for Papal lands. Let us remember 
that there are nearly ten millions of Ro- 
man Catholics in the Empire of the Czar. 
We pray for the persecuted Stundists in 
Russia, but let us remind ourselves that 
it is estimated that there are probably 
nearly fifteen millions of sectarians within 
the Russian Orthodox Church. In pray- 
ing for the world let us not fail to give a 
prominent place to the 130,000,000 of 
Russia—over one-twelfth of the race. 
Think also of the burdens resting on 
those millions—burdens far too grievous 
to be borne—the vast standing army of a 
million or more; the drink evil, which in 
Russia, in point of extent of devastation, 
can be likened only to the opium curse in 
China; the galling press censorship; the 
fearful industrial system which ties the 
peasantry to the soil in practical slavery ; 
the enslavement also of mind and con- 
science; and over all, and responsible for 
so much, the mighty and despotic au- 
tocracy. Then ponder the possibilities of 
Russia—her vast yet unbroken territory, 
her wonderful material resources, the 
natural intellectual versatility and 
strength of her people, and the fundament- 
ally religious character of the popular 
masses whom the Bishop of London has 
characterized as the most religious masses 
in the world. Finally, bear in mind the 
relationships of Russia—her relation not 
only to the varied races and religions un- 
der her immediate yoke, but also to the 
people of Finland, who stand at the oppo- 
site pole to Russia in political, social, and 
religious ideals and spirit; her relation 
also to the Balkan States, to Armenia and 
to Persia; and in the Far East her rela- 
tion to Manchuria, Korea, and China, re- 
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membering what power she has to hinder 
or hasten the progress of Christ’s King- 
dom among the multitudinous inhabitants 
of those realms. Therefore there is need 
that people in every place lift up holy 
hands to God without wrath and without 
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doubting, and pray that He, to Whom 
nothing is too hard, may grant unto this 
great land freedom of speech and con- 
science in order that Christ may be made 
known, and thus the people be made free 
indeed. 


in Christian Work 


By Professor Graham Taylor, Chicago Theological Seminary 


ERSONALITY is the divinely 
chosen, divinely used medium for 

the transmission of truth and power from 
God to men. The incarnation proves it. 
To reveal Himself and save the world 
God gives all He is and all He can become 
in the person of His Son. The incarnaté 
One was highly exalted so that at His 
name every knee shall bow, because He 
who had been on an equality with God 
thought it not “a prize to be grasped ” to 
be what and where He had been, but 
““emptied himself” and became obedient 
to the law of service. To “let this mind 
be in you which was also in Christ Jesus,” 
St. Paul exhorts us, if we would share the 
power for service with the exalted Christ. 
Now the reverse of this is professional- 
ism. It is the exaltation of the means 
above the end, of a ministry above min- 
istering, of service above serving, of an 
occupation above that which should pos- 
sess it, of the work above what is to be 
wrought. The agency and the institution 
thus become things to be ministered unto. 
The agent comes to be anend. The insti- 
tution comes to build itself up out of the 
community instead of building the com- 
munity up out of itself. The teacher, the 
evangelist, the Association secretary, the 
pastor are thus tempted to magnify them- 
selves, their officers, or their organization 
at the expense of the constituencies for 
which they one and all exist. The office, 
the rank, the position, the titles, the pre- 
rogatives, the institutional prowess and 
prestige, to say nothing of the pecuniary 
emoluments, thus subtly become “ a prize 
to be grasped.” The “call” comes to 
be rated more by the relation in which 
its proper station stands to that which 
has been or may be occupied than by the 
actual service which it affords opportunity 


to render. The call to a less conspicuous 
position, or to one proffering less salary, 
is too often considered a summons back- 
ward or downward, professionally, no 
matter how much greater the need of the 
field, or how more spiritually important its 
service may be. Even churches have 
come to be classified and rated by the 
salaries they pay, or the professional po- 
sitions they offer their pastors. Ministers 
are being mentally and even officially 
registered by the amounts they are willing 
to receive, or the class of churches they 
are willing to serve. It is beginning to 
take a brave man to dare to follow duty or 
opportunity in service at the risk of los- 
ing professional status. To “ fall” from 
being a “ $2,000 man” to a “ $1,000” or 
“$700 man” is dangerous to one’s repu- 
tation “in the profession.” Sacrifice for 
service seems to have come to be regarded 
with suspicion in “ ministerial standing.” 
One cannot but wonder where Paul or 
John would stand in Dun’s or Brad- 
street’s rating. Was David Livingstone 
to be classed by dollars or professional po- 
sitions while exploring “ the open sore of 
the world ” and leaving a trail of light and 
love behind him in the dark continent? 
Has John G. Paton been a $2,000 or a 
$1,000 or a $700 man all these years of 
heroism in the New Hebrides? The es- 
timate of office by anything but service 
is disloyalty to the King and treason to 
the Kingdom. It is also the very suicide 
of power. For they are greatest who 
serve the most. That church or associa- 
tion, that political party, or ecclesiastical 
denomination which serves the com- 
munity best does the most for itself. 
Institutionalism is the creeping paraly- 
sis which deprives instrumentalities of 
their power to fulfill their functions and 
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makes them a crushing burden to the 
purposes they were raised up to accom- 
plish and to the causes they exist to serve. 
Professionalism paralyzes the power of 
personality. For did we but know it, a 
minister—any real one of any kind—is 
only a man ministering. No prefixes or 
suffixes to the name, no titles or dress of 
the person, no rank or status of the posi- 
tion really count much in terms of actual 
power any more. The measure of the 
minister is simply the measure of the man, 
and the more the measure of what the 
ministering man is or may become than 
of what he either does or attempts to do. 
“| want no privilege,” cried dear old St. 
Francis, “except that of having none.” 
But when he returned from his mission 
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to the Saracens to find that the paralyzing 
touch of ecclesiastical preferment had 
been forced upon the Brothers Minor, he 
broken-heartedly abdicated his leader- 
ship, content only with being “ less than 
the least.” While he led the way, how- 
ever, out of an ecclesiasticism which was 
like “the land of Egypt” to Israel, and 
out of a religious professionalism which 
was a veritable “ house of bondage” to 
the people, he struck a note of reality in 
religion which saved a century of the 
Church’s history and has refreshed and 
inspired the hearts of the faithful ever 
since. 
‘** For poverty and self-renunciation 
The Father yielded back a thousand-fold ; 


In the calm stillness of regeneration 
Cometh a joy we never knew of old.” 


The Recent Spiritual Awakening at the University of 
California 


By F. F. Goodsell 


SERIES of four evangelistic meet- 
ings, unique in the history of the 
University of California, closed Sunday 
evening, March 4. These meetings, held 
in connection with the work of the college 
Young Men’s Christian Association, have 
marked the beginning of the greatest spir- 
itual awakening ever experienced by the 
Association. International Secretary C. 
C. Michener came to California from 
Chicago for the sole purpose of conduct- 
ing these meetings, and his visit has not 
been in vain. 

Preparations for work of the first few 
days of March were begun during the 
summer of 1899, when the president and 
a few other workers met to talk over the 
needs of the Association. It seemed to 
them that the spiritual development had 
not been proportionate to the growth in 
other lines. The membership had more 
than quadrupled in three years; the As- 
sociation had won a recognized place in 
the life of its University, and was making 
itself felt in many ways; but few men 
were being brought to Christ. Conse- 
quently, a plan was made for bringing 
about a spiritual awakening. Through- 
out the fall term, with much prayer and 


meditation, work was being done with 
this definite object in view. In November 
about sixty students and professors, re- 
alizing the need among college men for 
evangelistic work, wrote urgent letters to 
the International Committee, asking that 
Mr. Michener be sent to their Associa- 
tion some time in the following spring to 
conduct a series of evangelistic meetings 
especially adapted to the needs of college 
men. Meanwhile, however, there was a 
definite plan for doing personal work. 
Many students met two by two for daily 
prayer; larger prayer circles also were 
formed; methods of personal work were 
studied, and individual cases were dis- 
cussed. The meetings have been, then, 
in a measure, the climax of the efforts, 
and at the same time a partial harvest of 
seed sown by the personal workers of the 
Association. 

The subject of Mr. Michener’s address 
at the first meeting was “ Striking Char- 
acteristics and Peculiar Temptations of 
American Students.” In the preliminary 
advertising this was the only meeting an- 
nounced, the last three being advertised 
together after the first had occurred. 
About the middle of February there ap- 
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peared in the college daily, “ The Cali- 
fornian,” and in the weekly, “ The Occi- 
dent,” articles telling of Mr. Michener’s 
work, and announcing the fact that he 
would soon visit the University and speak 
to college men. At the same time placards 
were posted in and about the college 
buildings. About ten days later larger 
placards, bearing a half-tone picture of 
Mr. Michener and giving necessary in- 
formation, were similarly posted. Dur- 
ing the four days immediately preceding 
the meeting, many students worked as- 
siduously, distributing cards and inviting 
men personally. On Thursday, March 1, 
hundreds of smaller cards were given out. 
The following meetings were advertised 
by neat folders, having on the outside a 
picture of Mr. Michener. As a result, 
the auditorium of Stiles Hall was nearly 
filled every evening. The average at- 
tendance being about 215. Each address 
was delivered in a frank, convincing way 
and with great power. Mr. Michener 
talked privately with students during each 


afternoon, and thus several were led to 
accept Christ. 

The meeting Sunday evening was very 
impressive, and after the plain, pointed 
remarks to Christian men, the invitation 
was given to those who so wished, to in- 
dicate their desire or to announce their de- 
cision to start in the Christian life. Near- 
ly a score responded to this, but, besides 
these, many Christian men, who had not 
been active, stated their purpose to be 
live Christians. The work will by no 
means stop with this, for the Christian 
men encouraged by these results have 
received a new stimulus urging them on 
to greater efforts. The change which is 
being wrought in the lives of those who 
have accepted Christ as their personal 
Savior is one of the most potent factors 
in increasing the faith and in deepening 
the spiritual life of the Christians. They 
feel that a new era has begun in the his- 
tory of the Association, and are endeavor- 
ing to embrace their opportunities for 
Christian work. 


The Spiritual Awakening at Yale University 


By H. B. Wright, General Secretary of the Yale Association 


HE visit of Mr. John R. Mott to 
Yale, from March 4 to 6, resulted 
in a spiritual awakening among the stu- 
dents of the University unparalleled 
since the visit of Henry Drummond in 
1887. Indeed, it is an open question 
whether there has ever been a series of 
meetings more heartily approved by all 
classes of men, and more thorough-going 
in its results, than this series of addresses 
in Dwight Hall. 

The special evangelistic services at Yale 
conducted by Mr. D. L. Moody and Pro- 
fessor George Adam Smith, last April, 
demonstrated beyond question that a spir- 
itual awakening, conducted on common- 
sense lines, was not only possible in a 
large university, but, furthermore, was 
sincerely desired by the great majority of 
men. When, therefore, the question of 
a similar series this year came before the 
governing board of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, the officers were 
united to a man in the desire to secure Mr. 


Mott’s presence. Earnest prayer at 
Northfield, and during the summer 
months, increased in volume as men came 
together in little bands during the fall and 
winter terms to pray for the success of 
the meetings. The one aim and purpose 
of Mr. Mott’s coming was kept before the 
men’s minds by the visit of the secretary 
to each group week after week. The other 
religious society of the college, the Berke- 
ley Association, generously gave up its 
Lenten services during the series and 
united with the Christian Association in 
preparation for the campaign. An at- 
tendance committee of one hundred Chris- 
tian men was appointed, and an additional 
committee of twenty-five was added to 
look after advertising, music, and other 
details. 

Mr. Robert E. Speer came to Yale on 
February 11, and his talks in the morning 
at Battell Chapel and in the evening at 
Dwight Hall were no small factor in pre- 
paring the way for the subsequent meet- 
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ings. The visit of Mr. F. M. Gilbert and 
Mr. D. B. Eddy, primarily in the inter- 
ests of the Student Volunteer Movement, 
but with the added result of deepening the 
spiritual lives of all the Christian work- 
ers with whom they came in contact, also 
aided materially. The meetings were 
fully advertised by posters, by slips placed 
in the hands of every student, and by an- 
nouncements in chapel and in the college 
daily. 

The Sunday morning service in Battell 
Chapel is the key to the interest in re- 
ligious matters at Yale. A speaker who 
commends himself to the students on that 
occasion is always sure of a good house 
at the voluntary service in Dwight Hall in 
the evening. Mr. Mott had not expected 
to speak in the chapel, but the sudden 
illness of Dr. Burrell left the pulpit un- 
supplied and Mr. Mott finally accepted the 
task with some reluctance. The large 
audience which filled Dwight Hall to hear 
him in the evening is the best testimony 
that can be given to the power of his 
words in the morning. 

In all Mr. Mott conducted five services 
and three after-meetings. It is estimated 
that outside of the Sunday morning ser- 
vice, when he addressed 1,200 men, he 
spoke to nearly seven hundred different 
students in voluntary gatherings. At the 
meeting of the Sheffield Department on 
Sunday noon, ninety men were present. 
The average attendance Sunday and Mon- 
day evenings was four hundred and fifty 
men. So great was the interest that Mr. 
Mott was prevailed upon to stay over 
Tuesday also, when a like-sized audience 
again greeted him. The three after-meet- 
ings held in another part of the building 
were attended by eighty, one hundred and 
fifty, and two hundred men respectively, 
the marked increase in numbers each night 
furnishing striking testimony to the ap- 
proval of Mr. Mott’s methods by the stu- 
dents. As a result of the five services, 
eighty-eight men expressed their purpose 
to accept Christ as personal Savior and 
Lord. Between meetings Mr. Mott’s time 
was almost entirely consumed by personal 
interviews, and fifty men embraced the op- 
portunity of talking with him on questions 
of personal religion. 
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The most remarkable feature of the 
whole campaign was the frankness and 
openness with which men of all beliefs 
discussed the great themes which Mr. 
Mott presented. There was a spirit of 
earnest inquiry abroad, which seemed to 
have pervaded every corner of the Uni- 
versity. In eating-clubs, in walks with 
one another, and in the campus rooms, 
men everywhere broke through the un- 
natural barrier which often keeps the best 
of friends from talking on religious mat- 
ters. So widespread was this spirit of in- 
quiry that Mr. Mott was invited to speak 
before one of the select student clubs. 
Such a campaign, conducted on common- 
sense lines, wholly devoid of sensational 
or professional methods, and appealing to 
the intellect and will rather than to the 
emotions, could not fail to bring about a 
definite cutting with sin by many men, 
and a desire to live a truly surrendered life 
on the part of many others. 

Systematic and thorough attempts were 
made to conserve the results of the meet- 
ings. The Association had learned from 
its experience of the year before an un- 
mistakable lesson on the necessity of this. 
At the close of the meetings Mr. Mott pre- 
sented three pamphlets by himself on 
Bible Study, Prayer, and the Morning 
Watch to every man who had expressed 
his intention of accepting Christ as Savior 
and Lord. An attempt was made at once 
to get every man to study his own par- 
ticular sin Biblically. In order that men 
might not be tempted to trust in their 
own strength after having cut with sin, 
Mr. Speer was called upon to address the 
University on the Friday night after Mr. 
Mott left, on the subject of the necessity 
of something more than the so-called 
merely moral life. Over five hundred stu- 
dents were present to hear him. 

The results of these meetings in their 
effect on student morals, and in their 
stimulating power to more active Chris- 
tian effort, have been great. A number of 
men have already expressed their inten- 
tion of joining the Church. Mr. Mott’s 
purpose was to make Christianity a prac- . 
tical and a reasonable thing. His appeal 
was logical and sincere, and the men of 
Yale with equal sincerity responded. 
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Plans for the Student Summer Conferences for the Year 1900 


EAR by year the conviction is deep- 
ening in the minds of all close ob- 
servers, as well as of leaders of student 
Association work, that the Summer Con- 
ferences supply an indispensable means of 
solving the deepest and most difficult 
problems of Christian work in the col- 
leges and universities of the United States 
and Canada. Not only are men trained 
for the various positions of leadership to 
which they have been appointed, but they 
secure at these Conferences the convic- 
tions and purposes which supply an ade- 
quate motive for unselfish and faithful 
service. The plans for the four Confer- 
ences for the coming summer are now 
sufficiently advanced to give assurance of 
successful meetings in every particular. 
Additions will be made from week to 
week to the features of the Conferences 
which will make them still more helpful. 
These will be announced in future num- 
bers of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. 


Pacific Grove 


The Conference for the students of the 
Pacific Coast, May 18 to 27, will again be 
held at Pacific Grove. The attractions of 
the place will contribute much toward the 
pleasure and profit of those who will at- 
tend. The Conference has already shown 
its power in shaping the Christian work 
in the colleges on the Coast, and the splen- 
did work done in a number of the leading 
institutions during the past year in turn 
assures large and well-chosen delegations. 

Platform addresses will be given by 
Bishop William I. Nichols, D.D., and the 
Rev. George Adams, D.D., of San Fran- 
cisco. It is expected that the Rev. E. S. 
Chapman, D.D., of Oakland, will again 
be present. The names of the other 
speakers will be announced later. The 
Conference will be in charge of Mr. H. 
W. Rose, who also will direct the discus- 
sions upon methods of carrying on Stu- 
dent Young Men’s Christian Association 
work. Mr. F. W. Anderson, of Toronto, 
who during the past year has visited the 
institutions in Canada and in some of the 


Western States as Secretary of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement, will have 
charge of the Missionary Institute. It is 
expected that Mr. Galen M. Fisher, Sec- 
retary of the International Committee 
among the students of Japan, also will be 
able to be present. A normal Bible class 
will be conducted by Mr. George W. 
Leavitt, the General Secretary of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of 
Purdue University. 


Lake Geneva 


The Lake Geneva Conference will be 
held June 15 to 24, at the camp of the 
Western Secretarial Institute. Ad- 
dresses will be made daily in the audito- 
rium and at sunset on the lake shore. The 
following leaders of Christian thought 
and work have already promised to speak 
at these meetings: The Rev. W. F. Mc- 
Dowell, D.D., ex-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Denver; the Rev. J. W. Brad- 
shaw, D.D., of Ann Arbor, Michigan; 
Mr. S. M. Sayford, of Newton, Massa- 
chusetts; Mr. C. C. Michener, Field Sec- 
retary of ‘the International Committee ; 
Mr. Harry Munroe, Pacific Garden Mis- 
sion, Chicago; Mr. E. K. Stevenson, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and Mr. W. W. 
Cooper, Kenosha, Wisconsin. It is ex- 
pected that Mr. S. M. Sayford again will 
be president of the Conference. 

The provision for training in Bible 
study will be more complete than at any 
previous Lake Geneva Conference. Two 
courses in the Student Department cycle 
will be presented at the same hour. 
“ Studies in the Life of Christ ” will be 
taught by Mr. J. Campbell White, who 
will return from his work in Calcutta in 
time for this Conference. Professor E. I. 
Bosworth will again present the “ Studies 
in the Acts and Epistles,” of which he is 
the author. The reports of conversions 
among students as a result of the work- 
ers’ Bible training classes, which are re- 
ceived from the Western colleges, indi- 
cate the importance of the normal work- 
ers’ Bible training class at the Conference. 
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This will be in charge of Mr. Sayford, as- 
sisted by Mr. Michener. The Missionary 
Institute will be conducted in the morning 
by Mr. H. P. Beach, and Mr. S. Earl Tay- 
lor, Secretaries of the Student Volunteer 
Movement for Foreign Missions. Mr. F. 
L. Willis, General Secretary of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of Omaha, 
will lead the singing. 


Asheville 

To most people the name Asheville sug- 
gests a beautiful city surrounded by a 
glory of mountains and arched by a brill- 
iant blue sky, but to the students of the 
South it stands for a great spiritual op- 
portunity and privilege. The Southern 
Conference again will be held on the 
grounds of the Bingham School, at Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, June 15 to 24. 

The platform speakers who have prom- 
ised to be present are Mr. Robert E. 
Speer, of New York City; the Rev. Carl 
E. Grammer, D.D., of Norfolk, Virginia ; 
the Rey. R. G. Pearson, of Asheville; the 
Rey. Charles R. Erdman, of Germantown, 
Pennsylvania, and Dr. Walter R. Lam- 
buth, Secretary of the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. Mr. C. K. Ober, Field 
Secretary of the International Committee, 
who had such a prominent part in the es- 
tablishment of this Conference, will again 
preside. 

One of the most helpful features of the 
Conference will be the normal Bible 
classes for the training of the Bible-class 
leaders. Mr. F. M. Gilbert, the Inter- 
collegiate Secretary of Boston, will con- 
duct the class in “ Studies in the Life of 
Christ.” The class for training in per- 
sonal work will be conducted by Mr. Au- 
gustus Nash, of Cleveland, Ohio, who has 
been successful as a Bible teacher and As- 
sociation worker. 

The training in methods of carrying on 
Association work among students, which 
is needed yearly by the new officers and 
committee men, will be given under the 
direction of Messrs. H. M. Mcllhany, Jr., 
George Gleason, and H. P. Andersen, 
Secretaries of the Student Department. 
Special opportunities will be given for the 
presidents of Associations to discuss with 
each other the problems of their office. 
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The Missionary Institute, which will be 
conducted each morning under the au- 
spices of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, is designed to give technical train- 
ing in the methods of creating and 
maintaining missionary interest among 
students. Mr. F. P. Turner and Dr. C. 
W. Ottley, Secretaries of the Movement, 
will direct this work. In addition a nor- 
mal mission study-class will be conducted 
to train the men who expect to lead mis- 
sion study-classes next year in their im- 
portant work. 


Northfield 


While the attendance last year at the 
Northfield Conference was the largest in 
its history, the strength of the program, 
and the activity of the student leaders, 
give promise that the number who will 
gather at East Northfield on June 29 to 
July 8 will be even greater than in 1899. 
Platform meetings will be held each 
morning at eleven o’clock, and each even- 
ing at eight. Care will be exercised to 
limit the length of these meetings, so as 
to make it possible for the delegates to 
participate in all the other features of the 
Conference. Among the speakers the fol- 
lowing have already definitely promised 
to give one or more addresses: Mr. Rob- 
ert E. Speer, of New York City; the 
Rev. W. R. Richards, D.D., of Plainfield, 
N. J.; the Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, 
D.D., of New York City; President J. G. 
Schurman, LL.D., of Cornell University ; 
Bishop J. H. Vincent, D.D., Professor 
Dyson Hague, M.A., of Wycliffe College, 
Toronto, and the Rev. R. A. Torrey, of 
Chicago. The students who have at- 
tended conferences in the past will feel 
keenly the absence of the earnest words 
and the loving, forceful personality of Mr. 
Moody, but they may feel assured that the 
Conference will have as strong a program 
as ever in its history. A special service in 
memory of Mr. Moody will be held, and it 
is expected that many of those who have 
attended Northfield in former years will 
be present on this impressive occasion. 

Special emphasis will again be placed 
on training the leaders of student Bible 
classes in the Student Association Cycle. 
Four normal devotional classes will be 
conducted at the same hour. The class in 
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“ Studies in the Life of Christ ” will be led 
by Mr. H. B. Wright, General Secretary 
of the Yale University Association. Pro- 
fessor E. I. Bosworth, of Oberlin Col- 
lege, again will teach his course upon 
“ Studies in the Acts and Epistles.” The 
third year’s course upon “* Studies in Old 
Testament Characters,’ by Professor 
Wilbert W. White, will be taught by T. 
H. P. Sailer, Ph.D., of the University of 
Pennsylvania, while Mr. W. D. Murray, 
of New York City, will teach a similar 
course for delegates from preparatory 
and high schools, and for beginners in 
Bible study. Mr. S. M. Sayford, out of 
his wide experience in dealing with men, 
will conduct the workers’ Bible training 
class. 

The problems in connection with or- 
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ganized Christian work in colleges will 
have careful attention at the conferences 
held each morning under the direction of 
the secretaries of the Student Department. 
In order to give better opportunities for 
conference with men from like institu- 
tions, the delegates will be divided into 
four section meetings. 

The missionary problems of the stu- 
dent Associations will receive careful 
treatment at the Missionary Institute, 
which will be directed by Mr. H. P. 
Beach, Mr. F. P. Turner, Dr. C. W. Ott- 
ley, and Mr. F. M. Gilbert, Secretaries of 
the Student Volunteer Movement. In 
addition, it is expected that several noted 
missionaries will be present to speak of 
the calls to service from the unevangelized 
lands. 


Do the Summer Conferences Change the Lives of Men? 
By H. W. Rose 


T was in the College Conference of the 
State Convention of Minnesota, at 
Winona, last February, that some stu- 
dents said, in regard to the Lake Geneva 
Conference: ‘I was impressed with the 
power of the Summer Conference to 
deepen the lives of men; ” “ It makes one 
dissatisfied with ordinary attainments in 
the way of Christian growth and develop- 
ment; “ It is the place where one learns 
the significance of such words as battles, 
overcoming, and victory;” “ Here, if 
anywhere, men are led to see the beauty 
and meaning of the Quiet Hour and the 
necessity of the development of the closet 
prayer life;” “It is a place of hallowed 
resolutions and purposes which have been 
incorporated into my daily life;” “On 
the banks of Lake Geneva I came to re- 
alize the meaning of ‘a close walk with 
God;’” “‘Geneva was my Macedonian 
call to service.” These words, which were 
spoken at the convention in Minnesota, 
are a fair type of the testimonies given by 
college men in general regarding the 
Summer Conferences. 

Do these conferences change the lives 
of men? Organized in prayer and car- 
ried out in prayer; delegates in atten- 
dance whose ambition is to please God; 
men of God as speakers and teachers at 


the conference; meeting at a place con- 
secrated by the battles and victories in the 
lives of college men for many years past; 
each day of the ten sounding out an 
earnest call to the life of service, to holy 
living, to the Quiet Hour, to surrender, to 
obedience ;—surcly here the lives of men 
are changed. Here, if ever, is heard the 
call to be God’s kind of a man equipped 
to do His holy will. 

Many men have heard this call and have 
been obedient to it. A poor student from 
a small Western college, who worked his 
way by keeping a cow and selling milk, 
attended the Geneva Conference in ’99. 
This man became possessed of the pur- 
pose to please God. He returned to his 
college and sounded out the call, which he 
had heard at Geneva, with such power 
that men have rallied around him for the 
most efficient work that has ever been 
done in that college. 

The son of the auditor of a Western rail- ' 
road has seen the pattern in the mount. 
It was revealed to him at Lake Geneva. 
As president of his Association, he has 
stood for Bible study, holy living, and ag- 
gressive work with so much power that 
his life has written a message in the life 
of a score of men. 

Into the quiet of the camp there came a 
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well-known Western athlete. “ Seek first 
the kingdom,” was ever ringing in his 
ears, until at the close of the Conference 
he said, “ Heream 1; send me.” And God 
sent him away to lead a glorious cam- 
paign for men in his university. What 
a battle was there! How significant the 
victory ! 

Fighting for an education, a certain 
student when not in college is engaged 
as a traveling salesman. Because of his 
mature judgment and influence he was 
chosen president of his Association. 
With a perfunctory view of his duties he 
entered upon the work of the Summer 
Conference. God had a message for him 
which grew louder each day of the Con- 
ference. The message was wrapped up 
in the question which God put to Cain so 
long ago— Where is thy brother?” The 
traveling salesman student, answering 
first, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
answered at the close, “ I am my broth- 
er’s keeper.” And accepting the sacred 
trust he has led an organized effort which 
has brought twelve men in his college over 
to Christ as Savior and Lord. 

The man who was chosen to lead the 
missionary department in one of the larg- 
est universities of the country was in- 
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different to this trust. Under the trees on 
the bank of the Lake, God rebuked him, 
and he returned to transform the mission- 
ary department because he himself was 
transformed. 

Into one of our universities there came 
a student from a wealthy home. He soon 
became known as a rare scholar. He was 
known also as an infidel. But when, in 
the winter of ’98, the claims of the Chris- 
tian life were fairly presented to him he 
responded to the appeal. He went to 
Lake Geneva. There he heard the call 
to foreign service, and the battle was on. 
Five months later, the victory was won— 
in November, ’98, an infidel, in Novem- 
ber, ’99, a student volunteer. Within the 
past two months he has been compelled to 
choose between giving up his home and 
support in college on the one hand, and 
Christianity and the mission field on the 
other. He has determined to be obedient 
to his King. 

Instances of changed lives might be 
multiplied, but it is unnecessary. God has 
used the Summer Conferences in days 
gone by to change the lives of men ; and so 
long as they are planned and carried out 
in prayer, He will surely continue thus 
to use them. 


Who Should Attend the Summer Conferences ? 
By F. M. Gilbert 


HO should go to the Summer Con- 
ferences? Such a _ question 

seems almost unnecessary and very easy 
to answer, but a little reflection will con- 
vince one that it is not so easy to answer 
satisfactorily. The importance of having 
the right men at these gatherings cannot 
be overestimated. Every student should 
go who can possibly do so. First of all, 
at least one man from every Student As- 
sociation, and from every institution 
where as yet no Association is organized. 
Each professional school should be rep- 
resented by as many men as possible. The 
best Conference is one which brings to- 
gether prospective lawyers, teachers, phy- 
sicians, journalists, missionaries, and, in- 
deed, men who are preparing for every 
work in life. Not only men who have de- 


cided upon their life-work, but those 
whose work is still undecided should go, 
for these Conferences are good places to 
consider this most important question in 
the right light, to ask what God’s plan for 
one’s life is, to find out the greatest need 
which one can meet. 

The men who are following Christ are 
the men to go, but no earnest man who is 
seeking Him should stay away. The man 
who has honest doubts which he would 
like settled will find help at these Sum- 
mer Conferences. The man who is trying 
to follow Christ but who is bound by 
some besetting sin should make it his pur- 
pose to go, and should overcome every 
obstacle in the way. 

The very best and most representative 
men from each college should be present. 
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It would be much better to send one good 
man than ten men who are not representa- 
tive. It is hard to define a representative 
man and it is not necessary. A cause is 
largely judged by its promoters, and a 
college: by her sons. Therefore, to this 
“ college of colleges ” let only representa- 
tive men be sent. 

The president of the Association by all 
means should go, and with him the next 
strongest and most representative Chris- 
tian man. Then the chairman of the 
Bible-study committee and the leaders 
of Bible classes, the chairman of the Mis- 
sionary committee, and the leaders of 
Mission study classes, the leader of the 
Volunteer Band. It is important to send 
in addition all student volunteers, and any 
men interested in city mission work. 

Not all should be seniors or juniors, but 
at least one or two of the strongest Chris- 
tian men in the freshman and sophomore 
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University of Toronto 
By F. W. Anderson 


HE delegation from any particular 
institution should have the strong- 

est possible personnel. This presupposes 
great care in the selection of the Associa- 
tion officers and committee chairmen. If 
the delegation can consist of only one 
man, the president of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, who has been 
chosen as a leader among his associates— 
and that man is ready to receive impres- 
sions and adapt the suggestions of the 
conference to his college needs, then that 
delegation may be strong. But if this one 
man is supported by other leaders of his 
Association work the delegation will be 
so much the stronger, and the advantages 
the greater. The conference program 
is so arranged that even the best man 
cannot take in everything. This is espe- 
cially so at the hour for normal classes. 
The several Bible Study courses must, of 
necessity, be taught by different teachers, 
in separate rooms, and all at the same 
hour; while the class for personal work- 


classes should attend. The wise builder 
builds for the future. If possible each 
delegation should contain the three or 
four men from whom the next president 
will probably be chosen. 

The Christian athlete, the man who be- 
lieves in a wholesome and vigorous Chris- 
tianity, will enjoy most the ten days at 
Northfield. 

The special conditions in each college 
will call for much earnest consideration 
of this question on the part of the men 
whose duty it is to select the delegation. 
Let the thought of all it may mean to an 
individual man, and through him to many 
another man all along through life, bring 
us to our knees to ask God actually to se- 
lect the men by His Spirit, and to bring 
the conviction home in some way that cer- 
tain men are of His selection. These are 
the men to be sent to the Summer Con- 
ferences. 


gations 
ers is meeting simultaneously in another 
building. Then each department of As- 
sociation work should have its own repre- 
sentative in order that he may specialize 
in his own work. Perhaps the most prac- 
tica] and helpful feature of the whole con- 
ference is the delegation meeting at the 
close of each day, when the leading points 
are reviewed and the suggestions which 
may be adopted to the individual Associa- 
tion’s needs are conserved. Here the ad- 
vantages of the strong delegation are very 
evident. 


Yale University 
By F. H. Sincerbeaux 


()XE of the strongest things which 

commend the Summer Conferences 
is the intimate relation into which the 
college men are thrown, and the resulting 
opportunities for close acquaintanceship. 
Every man who is a member of a large 
delegation has at such a place, better than 
almost anywhere else, the privileges of 
intimacy with a considerable body of his 
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own college. Class and society barriers, 
which stand in the way at other places, 
are here removed. This increasing of in- 
dividual acquaintance acts both upon the 
individual and upon the society. The 
former gains by increased recognition, the 
latter by increased harmony. The com- 
mitteemen, because of a close knowledge 
of each man’s peculiarities, and because of 
a familiarity with a large circle of men, 
are enabled to make their selections with 
a greater efficiency. And not only is there 
this advantage to the committees directly, 
but also the separate branches are likely 
to be more widely represented and to re- 
ceive the impulse of individual inspira- 
tion. 

In addition to the increased harmony 
and increased quality of work resulting 
from a large delegation, there also follows 
an increased number of men actually 
touched in the college life. The whole 
academic body may be leavened by a few, 
but it is probable that it will be much more 
thoroughly leavened by a greater number. 
This fact alone ought to be an incentive 
to sending as many delegates as possible. 
The purposes of the conferences are best 
served by a thorough, intelligent, and effi- 
cient work among the greatest possible 
number of students. 


Syracuse University 
By E. C. Jenkins 


LARGE delegation can more ef- 

fectively gather the results of the 
conference discussions and addresses. 
There are more men to be distributed 
among the various sub-conferences, so 
that in the delegation meeting the reports 
of the day’s work may be more nearly 
complete. 

More men at a Summer Conference 
means better trained workers next year, 
and we need efficient men on committees 
as well as well-equipped chairmen. This 
principle of better trained rank and file 
applies also to taking professors as dele- 
gates. Though a member of the faculty 
may not be on a committee, his backing is 
worth a host. If he has been to North- 
field or Lake Geneva, he can counsel in 
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the details, and from personal observation 
he can allay prejudice. He will contribute 
more liberally. Because a professor’s in- 
terest is not transient but permanent, this 
interest is worth assiduous cultivation. 

When such a large delegation returns 
to college their very number gives weight 
to any recommendations of policy that 
they may make. 

With all the advantages that size gives 
to a delegation, caution is needed lest men 
be taken who are not entirely in sympathy 
with each other. One offish player breaks 
up a team work, and one spiritually un- 
congenial man may cripple any ordinary 
delegation. 


University of Wisconsin 
sv C. V. Hibbard 


HAT the delegation should be strong 
in numbers is unquestioned ; it is, 
however, of vastly greater importance that 
its individual members be strong men. A 
delegation may float a certain proportion 
of weak men, the conference as well, but 
make that proportion too large, the spirit 
and effectiveness of the delegation are 
gone, the conference is dead. Delegates 
ought, moreover, to be strong in their in- 
fluence on the home Association. Our last 
delegation included all but one member of 
the cabinet; in the fall it was found best 
to replace that one by a member of his 
committee who was of the delegation. 
The advantages of this policy are evi- 
dent. The men are impressed with the 
dignity of Association work, and are ac- 
quainted with the type of the Association 
man. These picked men, brought to- 
gether for a common purpose, and in per- 
fect sympathy, finding opportunity for 
deep and uninterrupted spiritual thought, 
are necessarily brought close together in 
the genuine fellowship so essential to a 
successful work. Leaders become ac- 
quainted with effective methods and are 
warned against unwise innovations. Last 
and greatest, each man is brought to a 
careful heart-searching, and many a man 
helped to a right decision of life ques- 
tions. 
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How to Work up the Summer Conference Delegation 





By Harry Wade Hicks, International Student Secretary 


A‘ this time of extensive develop- 

ment in the Student Young 
Men’s Christian Association, through 
clearly defined departments of work, not 
even the president of the Association can 
take advantage of all the opportunities for 
training at the Summer Conference. His 
capacity is limited, and he cannot be in 
two sessions held in different rooms or 
buildings, at the same time. As each 
country wisely maintains a standing army, 
equipped, disciplined, and officered, so 
the Association with wise policy perpetu- 
ates skilled leadership by sustaining a 
corps of trained officers, who in turn can 
direct the training and service of the vol- 
unteer force. Hence the important ques- 
tion in securing a delegation is not “ How 
much money can we raise to send dele- 
gates’ ” but rather for the sake of our per- 
sonal and organized religious work in the 
institution, ‘** How many and whom should 
we send, and, therefore, how much money 
must we raise?” A definite plan, faith in 
the purposes of the Association, belief in 
God to supply the means to accomplish 
His work, and quiet, prayerful determina- 
tion to fulfill the purpose of the plan, are 
essential requisites to success in securing 
a delegation of quality, and equally of 
quantity. 

Having determined upon the positions 
whose fruitfulness depends upon effi- 
ciency of leadership, the second considera- 
tion is to secure necessary funds. Plans 
which have borne the test of trial are here 
mentioned : 

1. Let each delegate pay his own ex- 
penses, or as much as personal circum- 
stances will allow. This should be the 
basis for the raising of the fund. 

2. The budget of estimated expenses of 
the Association should include an item 
appropriating from the regular funds an 
amount sufficient to guarantee the at- 
tendance of the leaders mentioned. The 
basis for this appropriation may well be 
an amount for each delegate equal to the 
sum of the registration fee and traveling 
expenses. Money raised for this purpose, 
as a part of the budget, enables the treas- 
urer and finance committee to represent 





the whole work of the Association to its 
financial constituency, guarantees a busi- 
ness-like method, affords a strong argu- 
ment of information, and minimizes the 
number of financial solicitations to one a 
year. 

3. If these two resources are not suffi- 
cient for this year, the following special 
resources may be utilized. In all of them 
care should be taken to inform each con- 
tributor about the work of the Associa- 
tion at large, and not the Summer Confer- 
ence alone. Use printed literature freely: 
(1)Constitute an alumni fund by secur- 
ing subscriptions from seniors who are 
members of the Association, such amounts 
to be paid annually until voluntarily can- 
celed, and to be applied through the treas- 
ury to the fund for the Summer Confer- 
ence. In one institution men who have 
already been sent to the Summer Confer- 
ence at the expense of the Association 
have guaranteed annual subscriptions to 
this fund. (2) Ask the other members of 
the Association to contribute as much as 
they can to send these leaders, since they 
cannot attend. (3) Conduct a similar 
canvass among students not members of 
the Association. (4) Professors and in- 
structors may be solicited, especially if 
no previous call on them for funds has 
been made during the year. (5) Special 
friends of Christian work outside the in- 
stitution may be approached. (6) A col- 
lection is sometimes taken on the occasion 
of the Baccalaureate Sermon, or other 
appropriate gathering at commencement, 
attended largely by alumni, friends, and 
instructors. 

To facilitate the work of raising funds 
a well-organized committee of men, who 
believe in the Summer Conference, is suffi- 
cient. A-public meeting during April or 
May may well be devoted to the presenta- 
tion of the plans for the year, and the 
bearing of the Summer Conference upon 
these plans. Stereopticon views add 
greatly to the efficiency of such a presen- 
tation. In all the effort let prayer have the 
pre-eminence as a means of work, aiding 
in the selection of delegates and the solici- 
tation of funds. 





Summer Conferences in the Southern Hemisphere 


WO unsigned reports of Summer 

Conferences held by student move- 

ments whose summers come in January, 

have recently reached THE INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN. 


Australian Summer School 


The second Australian Summer School 
was held at Mornington, Victoria, from 
December 15 to 21, 1899. There were 
present forty-one men and thirty-one 
women from the universities, sixty-two 
representatives of secondary schools, three 
from theological colleges, and thirty-five 
visitors and speakers. 

Friday evening and Saturday morning 
were taken up with business. On Satur- 
day night the Summer School proper 
opened. On Sunday the pulpits were sup- 
plied by visitors to the School, and in the 
afternoon a meeting for delegates was 
held. 

From Monday, December 18, to Thurs- 
day, December 21, the program of meet- 
ings was substantially the same. The day 
began with a half-hour devotional ser- 
vice, led by presidents of University 
Christian Unions in turn. The next hour 
was devoted to the Missionary Institute 
and the conference on Christian Union 
work on alternate days, the university and 
school delegates meeting separately. An- 
other hour was occupied by studies in the 
Life of St. Paul, by Mr. W. H. Sallmon, 
M.A., Traveling Secretary. Public meet- 
ings were held every evening, addressed 
by the Rev. Hudson Taylor, and others, 
on various topics connected with life 
work. Professor Harper gave a series of 
studies in the book of Deuteronomy. 

The afternoons were spent in recrea- 
tion and social intercourse. Intercolonial 
cricket and tennis matches took place, as 
well as boating, cycling, and walking pic- 
nics. 

At the close of the session, on the mo- 
tion of Mr. Barraclough, B.E., Vice- 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the Australian Student Christian Union, 
seconded by Mr. Robson, President of 
Sydney University Christian Union, the 
delegates unanimously recorded their 


thanks to God for, and their appreciation 
of, the work done by Mr. Sallmon as 
traveling secretary. Mr. Sallmon, in re- 
plying, said his chief ambition was that, 
as a result of the Australian Student 
Christian Union methods, there would be 
a few men and women who would stand 
out conspicuously as men and women 
anxious to excel in the service of Christ. 


New Zealand Summer School 


A Summer School was held at Nelson, 
January 13 to 21, when there were pres- 
ent over one hundred delegates and 
visitors, most of the New Zealand uni- 
versities and secondary schools being 
represented, as well as some of the Aus- 
tralian. 

The same general program was fol- 
lowed each day: The mornings were di- 
vided into three sessions: Session I, 9.30 
to 10 o'clock, was a devotional meeting 
under the charge of presidents from dif- 
ferent Unions, the subjects on successive 
mornings being, “ Faith,” ‘“ Prayer,” 
“ Stewardship,” and “ Character.” Ses- 
sion 2, 10 to 11 o'clock, took the form of 
a conference on Christian Union and Mis- 
sionary work generally. One morning, 
also, a sample missionary class was held. 
Session 3, 11.20 to 12.20 o’clock, was a 
Bible-study class, under the leadership of 
Mr. Sallmon, the subject being the life of 
St. Paul. ‘“ Paul’s Early Days,” “ Paul, 
the Student,” “ Paul, the Convert,” and 
“Paul, the Missionary,” were dealt with. 
The afternoon was given up to recreation, 
a pleasant program being arranged for 
this portion of the day. In the evening a 
series of platform addresses was given by 
prominent speakers. The subject at these 
meetings was “ Life Work” viewed un- 
der different phases, as “ Principles and 
Helps in deciding a Life Work,” “ Claims 
of the Home Field as a Life Work,” 
“Claims of the Foreign Field as a Life 
Work,” “Consecration in any Calling, 
Anywhere.” 

On the last night a large farewell meet- 
ing was held at which testimony was 
given by many students as to benefits re- 
ceived from the Summer School. 
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Forty-seven men have recently accepted 
Christ at Epworth Seminary. 





Several men have accepted Christ at 
Shurtleff College, Upper Alton, III. 





Men have been won to Christ this year 
in each of the leading College Associa- 
tions of Kansas. 





In each of three Ohio colleges twenty 
or more men accepted Christ on the Day 
of Prayer for Colleges. 





Recent meetings at Dakota University, 
Mitchell, South Dakota, resulted in win- 
ning eight men to Christ. 





The various Bible classes at the Uni- 
versity of Indiana together have an aver- 
age attendance of seventy-eight. 





Returns from six different States in the 
West show plans for larger delegations 
to Lake Geneva from each of these States. 





The Association at Morningside Col- 
lege, Sioux City, Iowa, reports a mem- 
bership of 100, and 30 conversions since 
September. 





At Charles City College 28 men owned 
Christ as Savior this year for the first 
time. Each member is giving systematic- 
ally for missions. 





Governor Stanley, of Kansas, has con- 
sented to act as toastmaster at the annual 
banquet of the Association at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 





Washington and Jefferson College has 
a splendid record in the mission field. 
From its foundation it has averaged a 
foreign missionary to each class. 





At Harvard University a dozen mem- 
bers of the Association spend two hours 
every Sunday afternoon teaching in the 
Cambridge Chinese Sunday-school. 


There were three conversions at the 
Edinboro Normal School, Pennsylvania, 
on the occasion of the recent visit of the 
State College Secretary, Mr. E. D. Soper. 





In a series of five meetings held at Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, 
Va., by State Secretary Coulter and Col- 
lege Secretary G. M. Smith sixteen stu- 
dents were won for Christ. 





At the Branham and Hughes School, 
Spring Hill, Tenn., the enrollment of ac- 
tive members is nearly double that of last 
year. The attendance at religious meet- 
ings has more than doubled. 





Fourteen missionaries to India, alumni 
of Ohio Wesleyan University, held an 
alumni banquet at Lucknow, January 13. 
Forty years of the history of the institu- 
tion was covered by those in attendance. 





In connection with the Bi-centennial of 
Yale a memorial volume is to be issued by 
the Yale Association, tracing the history 
of student religious effort at Yale from 
the founding of the college to the present 
day. 





In the college Associations of Tennessee 
already, this year, nearly a hundred men 
have been led to Christ. The largest re- 
sults were in two recent awakenings at 
Greenville and Tusculum College and at 
Maryville College. 





Admission to the Ecumenial Mission- 
ary Conference, New York City, April 21 
to May 1, will be strictly by ticket. Stu- 
dents desiring to attend will find it to their 
advantage to apply to their respective 
mission boards for tickets. 





Large and representative Presidential 
Conferences have been held recently in 
connection with the Virginia and Ten- 
nessee State Conventions, attended re- 
spectively by representatives of fourteen 
and twelve Student Associations. 
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On the Day of Prayer for students there 
was a marked awakening in the Presby- 
terian Ladies’ College, Brantford, On- 
tario. Six students took a definite stand 
for Christ, and a special daily prayer- 
meeting was begun by the students. 


The Association at Iowa State College 
has elected more than 100 new members 
since February 15. A beginning Bible 
class in the Life of Christ has been or- 
ganized with 41 men enrolled. The at- 
tendance at men’s meetings averages 92. 


At the Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa, two hundred and fifteen men were 
present at the opening meeting of the new 
term, ninety new members have been re- 
ceived, two have been won to Christ, and 
thirty-nine enrolled in classes studying 


the Life of Christ. 


Professor W. W. White sailed for Lon- 
don, March 24, for an absence of several 
months. He is to conduct a series of 
Bible Conferences in London. In August 
he will attend the biennial gathering of 
the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion, to be held this year near Paris. 


The Christian influence of the faculty 
and trustees of the University of Missis- 
sippi is most helpful. This is evidenced 
by the fact that the trustees make a yearly 
appropriation to help send delegates to 
the Summer Conferences, and every mem- 
ber of the faculty conducts chapel exer- 
cises. 


In one college in the far Northwest 
there are fifty men who are not Christian 
men. The Association workers’ Bible 
training class has been diligently work- 
ing with each of these fifty, until several 
have been won to Christ, and many more 
are seriously considering accepting Christ 
as Savior and Lord. 


In Nashville, Tenn., an intercollegiate 
department has been organized with the 
expectation of employing a general sec- 
retary for the college work. Vanderbilt 
University has arranged to employ a gen- 
eral secretary and to own a building to be 
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used exclusively for the Young Men's 
Christian Association. 


Sixty-nine Japanese students have been 
registered in the University of Michigan 
previous to the beginning of the current 
college year. Forty-one of the sixty-nine 
were graduated, thirty-two from the law 
department, five from the literary, three 
from the medical, and one from the phar- 
maceutical.— Michigan Alumnus. 


A large map of the world, six feet by 
four, with small markers denoting the 
stations where Yale missionaries are at 
work or have served, is to be framed and 
hung in the reading-room of Dwight Hall, 
the building of the Yale Young Men’s 
Christian Association. There are to be 
between 75 and 100 such markers. 


The mission study classes at Wellesley 
College, after completing the work on 
Japan, gave a Japanese tea, all who had 
been in attendance at the classes during 
the year being invited. The affair was as 
Japanese as possible, and was most suc- 
cessful, both as a social occasion and as 
an advertisement of the study class work. 


On March 11 the Christian Associations 
at Northwestern University held a mis- 
sionary rally. In the morning Mr. C. C. 
Michener spoke on “ Students in Other 
Lands,” and in the afternoon Dr. W. D. 
Mackenzie, of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary, gave a stirring address on 
“The Claim of Missions on the Student.” 


At the State Convention of Minnesota 
held at Winona, February 15 to 18, there 
were present about seventy college men. 
The reports from these colleges show a 
net gain of one hundred and fifty in mem- 
bership and a gain of more than two hun- 
dred in the devotional Bible study classes. 
In every college but one men have been 
led to Christ this year. . 


A men’s meeting was planned recently 
in one of the Western colleges. The 
president of the Association was just be- 
ginning to hobble around a little after 
being laid up with a sprained ankle. He 
limped into the rooms of fourteen men 
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and personally invited them to the meet- 
ing. Most of these men came out, and 
half of them definitely accepted Christ. 





The Educational Department of the 
University of Minnesota Association has 
furnished tutoring for seventy-five men, to 
date, this year. The Students’ Loan Fund 
of this Association has received gifts 
amounting to $50 from friends who have 
observed the effectiveness of this plan of 
work. Poor students are constantly bor- 
rowing and returning small sums from 


this fund. 





The Association at the University of 
Illinois has a membership of 275. The 
average weekly attendance at men’s meet- 
ings has been nearly 100. Over 100 men 
have continued in Bible study thus far. 
Twenty men are enrolled in mission study, 
and $175 is pledged to missions. The 
regular Association Budget amounts to 
$746. A training conference for the new 
committees is being planned for some 
time in April. 





Training Conferences for Methodist 
students who are to enter the Student 
Missionary Campaign this coming sum- 
mer, are to be held during April and May 
at twenty-six Methodist educational cen- 
ters, by Mr. Burton St. John and Mr. C. 
V. Vickrey. Methodist students, in other 
than Methodist colleges, who wish to en- 
ter the campaign can learn of the arrange- 
ments for these training conferences by 
writing to Mr. W. W. Cooper, 57 Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago. 





On the Universal Day of Prayer for 
Students a remarkable meeting was held 
in Madras. Professor Ladd of Yale pre- 
sided. Addresses were made by different 
professors, clergymen, and workers on 
the Christian student movements of the 
various countries of the world. There 
was an attendance of about 450 Indian 
young men, most of whom were students. 
At the beginning of the day there were 
student prayer meetings held at three dif- 
ferent centers in the city. 





The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion at the University of Illinois arranged 


a series of three Sunday afternoon ser- 
mons by some of the strongest available 
men. President Charles J. Little, of Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute, spoke on February 
25. Owing to sickness, Dr. E. D. Burton 
was compelled to cancel his engagement 
for March 25. A substitute speaker will 
be secured later. Dr. William Douglas 
MacKenzie of Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary will preach the annual sermon be- 
fore the Christian Associations on June 3. 





The Universal Day of Prayer for Stu- 
dents was observed at Vassar College. 
An extra service of prayer was held by 
the students in the morning at 9 o'clock. 
The meeting was devoted to prayer, and 
much of help and inspiration was gained. 
More attended than were expected, and 
the room, which held a hundred, was 
crowded. In the evening, the regular 
prayer-meeting, led by President Taylor, 
was given up to the subject of the day. 
A spirit of earnestness and consecration 
pervaded the meeting, and all received 
rich blessings. 





To unify the Young Men’s Christian 
Association work of New Haven, all the 
secretaries in the city meet once a month 
for an hour of conference and prayer. 
The following compose the group: The 
General Secretary of the city Association, 
his Assistant Secretary, the Religious 
Director, the Railroad Secretary and his 
assistant, the State Secretary, the Secre- 
tary of the colored branch, the Secretary 
of the Yale Theological Department 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and 
the General Secretary of the Yale Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 





In theological seminaries each year 
more attention is given to the care of the 
body. Some seminaries have well 
equipped gymnasiums on the campus. 
Bangor has a model “ gym ” and attend- 
ance upon class exercises four times a 
week, under a trained instructor, is com- 
pulsory. The Rochester theological 
students attend the city Young Men’s 
Christian Association gymnasium three 
times a week. They have a class of their 
own which averages in attendance about 
sixty. Auburn Theological Seminary has 
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a first-class foot-ball team which, accord- 
ing to the local paper, has never been 
beaten. 





Yale Hall, where Christian work is car- 
ried on by students of Yale University for 
workingmen of New Haven, has recently 
added to its activities a Men’s Neighbor- 
hood Club, where public questions of in- 
terest are discussed weekly, and a lecture 
course on Saturday evenings in which 
members of the faculty lecture on sub- 
jects such as “ Hygiene,” “ The Single 
Tax,” “Ireland,” ete. As a result of 
these attempts to make the building meet 
the social as well as religious needs of the 
ward, the audiences at the gospel services 
on Sunday have trebled in size. Over a 
hundred and twenty-five were present on 
a recent Sunday. 





During the present academic year, the 
students of three of the metropolitan cen- 
ters have undertaken to raise amounts of 
$500 or more for the student work in 
heathen lands. The Chicago students are 
directing their gifts to the support of Dr. 
J. Rutter Williamson, of India; the Bal- 
timore colleges are especially interested 
in the work of Mr. L. F. Larsen, of 
Madras, India; while Mr. R. P. Wilder, 
the Intercollegiate Secretary of India, is 
the recipient of the New York City con- 
tributions. In each city an especial at- 
tempt is being made to make the financial 
canvass an educational factor. The work 
is progressing well in each of the cities. 





Drs. Ida Kahn and Meiyii Shie (Mary 
Stone), two Chinese girls who graduated 
from the medical department of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan with the class of 
1896, are filling the positions of medical 
missionaries in Kiu Kiang, China. Asso- 
ciated with them is Miss Gertrude Howe, 
who was a student in the medical depart- 
ment of the University of Michigan in 
1871-72. Recently Drs. Kahn and Stone 
were called to Nan Chang, the capital of 
Kiang Si Province, to prescribe for the 
wife of a high official. The treatment 
was so satisfactory that the official con- 
tributed $200 for the hospital. He also 
asked that Christian teachers be sent to 
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Nan Chang and promised assistance if 
they were.—Michigan Alumnus. 








The Devotional Committee of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of 
Auburn Theological Seminary recently 
conducted a conference on Bible study. 
The following questions were asked by 
Mr. Paul Hickock, the chairman of the 
committee: 1. Is there any necessity for 
any Bible study in addition to our curric- 
ulum work? 2. If so, what is the best 
time for such Bible study? 3. What 
courses have been especially helpful? 
4. What part should prayer occupy in 
connection with such Bible study? The 
men very freely took part in the discus- 
sion, and the consensus of opinion 
seemed to be that there is need for spe- 
cial Bible study for personal spiritual 
growth, and that the early morning is the 
best hour for such Bible study. 





The names of ten Student Associations 
have been added to the lists of the Inter- 
national Committee of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations: The Intercol- 
legiate Department of Nashville, Tenn. ; 
the Allegheny Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary, Allegheny, Pa.; the Profes- 
sional Departments of Grant University, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; the High School 
Department at Dayton, Ohio; Borden- 
town Military Institute, Bordentown, N. 
J.; the Manual Training School, Chicago, 
Ill.; Central State Normal School, Lock 
Haven, Pa.; Lafayette Seminary, La- 
fayette, Ore.; Philomath College, Philo- 
math, Ore. ; and Morningside College, at 
Sioux City, Iowa. There are now 623 
Student Associations in the movement, 
including colored and Indian schools. 





The Purdue University Association 
has secured addresses this year by 
Messrs. V. W. Helm, Robert E. Speer, 
E. T. Colton, H. W. Rose, F. M. Stead 
(University of Michigan, ’99), and Prof. 
E. I. Bosworth, of Oberlin, besides ad- 
dresses by local pastors, city secretaries, 
and professors. There has been a fivefold 
increase in the number of personal work- 
ers since the Bible Institute was held in 
early January, with the result that many 
men have been won to a life of faith in 
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Christ and of Bible study, prayer, and 
Christian effort. The advisory commit- 
tee has secured over $1,000 in subscrip- 
tions from alumni and professors. Three 
hundred business men are yet to be heard 
from. The Association House has been 
furnished throughout and put on a pay- 
ing basis. 





The annual business meeting of the 
Philadelphia Volunteer Union was held 
March 17, at Brinton Hall, the Young 
Women’s Christian Association building 
of the Women’s Medical College. The 
principal item of business was the election 
of officers, this being followed by an in- 
formal reception given by the incoming 
officers. The Union numbers seventy- 
eight student volunteers for the year 1899- 
1900. The executive committee is com- 
posed of six officers, with a member from 
every college not already represented 
among the officers. The Union is in close 
touch with the Christian Endeavor Union, 
the volunteers speaking at the monthly 
missionary meetings of the Endeavor So- 
cieties, and also acting as leaders of mis- 
sion study classes in these societies. A 
training conference for summer cam- 
paigners is being planned for. 





The Student Volunteer Union, of New 
York City, holds its regular monthly 
meetings the first Saturday evening of 
each month, at the Students’ Club, 129 
Lexington Avenue. The speakers this 
vear have been the Rev. John H. Elliott, 
D.D., the Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, 
D.D., the Rev. H. P. Beach, the Rev. 
George W. Knox, D.D., and Mr. Robert 
E. Speer. A departure in the work this 
year has been the organization of a Mis- 
sionary Committee of the College Asso- 
ciations. This work is being strongly 
organized. Advance has been made in the 
organization and conduct of mission 
study classes among the young peoples’ 
societies of New York, Brooklyn, and 
Jersey City, in co-operation with the 
Christian Endeavor Missionary Commit- 
tees of those cities. A circular has been 
sent out to the churches and young peo- 
ples’ societies in and near New York City, 
announcing that the Union will supply 
speakers on demand. 


Spring Mission Study Course 
Analysis 


The text-book for the spring course on 
Medical Missions, Dr. Williamson’s “ The 
Healing of the Nations,” is not provided 
with an Analytical Index. In view of 
many demands, the following outline is 
printed here and will prove useful to all 
leaders and members of these classes. 


First Study—Chapter I. 


I. Introductory, 7, 8. (1) Healing in 
apostolic days, 7. (2) This work of the 
Church has continued with slight inter- 
ruptions, 7. (3) Its enlargement in our 
century, 7, 8. 

II. Definition of medical missionary 
work, 8. 

III. Purposes of Medical Missions, 8. 
(1) Secondary objects, 8. (2) Its great 
purpose, 8. 

IV. Necessity for considering this 
theme, 8, 9. (1) Necessary because es- 
sential to Christianity, 8. (2) Necessity 
shown by disparity between medical force 
in Christian and missionary lands, 8, 9. 
(3) Required as a proof of discipleship, 


V. Arguments for Medical Missions, 
g-18. (1) Native physicians’ ignorance 
of the rudiments of scientific medicine; . 
illustrations, 9-13. (2) Beliefs in demons 
or other superstitions, an argument, 13-18. 


Second Study—Chapter II. 


I. Our generally sympathetic age apa- 
thetic as to suffering in non-Christian 
lands, 21, 22. 

II. Cruelties of native practitioners, 
22-25. 

III. Medical missionary work a Chris- 
tian apologetic, 25-27. (1) Charitable 
medical work not unknown in classical 
and heathen lands, 26. (2) But it was for 
a class or single nation and not for aliens, 
26, 27. (3) Fabiola’s first Christian hos- 
pital; the Empress Filacilla, 27. 

IV. Cruel treatment of the insane, 27- 
29. (1) Ordinary treatment of these un- 
fortunates, 27, 28. (2) El Khudr typical 
of non-Christian asylums, 28. (3) Ap- 
peals for relief, 28, 29. (a) From a citi- 
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zen of Jerusalem, 28, 29. 
argument and appeal, 29. 

V. Malpractice in missionary lands, 
29-31. (1) This affects women mainly, 
30. (2) And hence constitutes a special 
appeal to Christian womanhood, 30. 

VI. Cruel practices at the hour of 
death, 31, 32. 


Third Study—Chapter III. 


I. Service of the missionary physician 
to other missionaries, 35-37. (1) This 
service expended in the interest of many 
workers, 35. (2) Governments provide 
medical care for their expeditions, 35. 
(3) Lack of medical aid often fatal to 
missionaries, 36. (4) In other cases it 
entails loss of time and great expense, 36, 


(b) Twofold 


II. Value of Medical Missions to the 
profession at home, 37, 38. (1) Respects 
in which missionary clinical experience 
has been valuable, 37. (2) This service 
restricted because of other work, 37. (3) 
Medical Missions a rebuke to professional 
commercialism and selfish ambition, 37, 
38. 
III. Medical missionary work owed 
to God, 39. (1) He cannot in person do 
the work, 39. (2) Hence needs the Chris- 
tian for this service, 39. 

IV. Results of Medical Missions, 39- 
48. (1) Typical incidents illustrating 
their value as a pioneer agency, 39-45. 
(2) Spiritual results of the work numer- 
ous and far-reaching; illustrations, 45- 


48. 
Fourth Study—Chapter IV. 


I. Medical missionary service im- 
presses the memory and evokes gratitude, 
51-55. (1) Sickness a valley of humilia- 
tion, 51. (2) Christianity brings a mes- 
sage of courage to the sick, 52. (3) In- 
cidents illustrating the gratitude felt for 
medical aid, 52-55. 

II. The broader influence of Medical 
Missions, 55-57. (1) Other enterprises 
which it permeates, 55, 56. (2) A foe to 
caste, 56. (3) Two newspaper testi- 
monies, 56, 57. (4) Dr. Coltman’s con- 
versation with an atheist, 57. (5) Wom- 
an’s medical work influenced modification 
of India’s marriage laws, 57. 
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III. Medical Missions an incentive to 
higher medical education, 57, 58. 

IV. An uplifting power to womanhood, 
58, 59. 

V. Contributions of Medical Missions 
to science, 59, 60. (1) Contributions to 
medical literature and science, 59, 60. 
(2) Services rendered to geography, 60. 

VI. Medical Missions a stimulus to 
other benevolent undertakings, 60-63. 
(1) Relation to Lady Dufferin fund in 
India, 60-64. (2) Extent of the work of 
this fund, 62. (3) Other illustrations in 
India and China, 62, 63. 


Fifth Study—Chapter V. 


I. The effect of Medical Missions on 
national life, 65, 66. 

II. The medical missionary a sanitary 
reformer, 66-70. (1) Unsanitary condi- 
tions in China, 66, 67. (2) Absence of 
sanitation of villages in India, 67. (3) In 
Moslem lands; the Pasha of Damascus, 
67,68. (4) Influential relation of medical 
missionaries to such countries shown by 
immunity from disease of native Chris- 
tians, 68. (5) The appeal of Oriental 
death rates, 69. 

III. Preparation of the medical mis- 
sionary, 70-76. (1) No previous genera- 
tion could have prepared such laborers for 
the work as well as ours, 70, 71. (2) 
Technical preparation of the medical mis- 
sionary, 71. (a) Summary of recent 
achievements in medicine that candidates 
should avail themselves of, 71-75. (b) 
These marvelous advances constitute a 
claim upon Christian students, 75, 76. 
(3) Spiritual preparation for the profes- 
sion, 76. 


Sixth Study—Chapter VI. 


I. A medical missionary’s day’s work, 
79-81. (1) Program inside the hospital, 
79. (2) Service for out-patients on re- 
ceiving days, 80. (3) House to house 
visitation, 80. (4) Medical itinerating ; 
two views of its value, 80, 81. (5) De- 
tails of actual medical practice, 81. 

II. Diseases prevalent in missionary 
lands, 81-83. 

III. Difficulties of the work, 83-85. 
(1) Impatience of the sick, 83, 84. (2) 
Meddlesomeness of patients, 84. (3) 
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Their injurious dietary, 84. (4) The bur- 
den of multitudinous details, 84, 85. (5) 
Malicious reports to be endured, 85. 

IV. Needed qualifications of the med- 
ical candidate, 85-89. (1) Should be an 
earnest Christian, 85, 86. (2) Should be 
a good doctor, 86-88. (3) Good health 
essential, 88. (4) Ability to teach very 
important, 88, 89. 

V. A final appeal, 89-93. (1) The 
scarcity of medical missionaries, 89. (2) 
The lack of hospitals, etc., in missionary 
lands, 89, 90. (3) The appeal of Chris- 
tian discipleship go. (4) A vision of 
suffering nations, 90, 91. (5) The per- 
sonal question, 92, 93. 


Monthly Missionary Meeting 


Two South African Pioneers 


OW that every eye is turned toward 

the Orange Free State and the 
Transvaal, it is worth while to consider 
the lives of two leaders of the Church 
Militant to whom Africa owes so much. 

1. The men to be brought before the 
meeting are Robert Moffat and his more 
distinguished son-in-law, David Living- 
stone. Both were of heroic and Christlike 
mold, but in presenting their lives let 
the former stand for the more strictly 
missionary side of the work, and the lat- 
ter for the broader influence exerted upon 
nations by missionary effort. Moffat’s 
life may be studied with a view to show- 
ing in some of its aspects the life of the 
Boers as it is lived to-day; Livingstone’s 
environment is that of the forest and 
swamp and their manifold savagery. It 
is desirable that the person or persons pre- 
senting Livingstone’s life and services to 
humanity should be stronger than those 
who speak of Moffat. 

2. Practically every library has mate- 
rial for this meeting. All encyclopedias 
contain good sketches of Livingstone, and 
biographical dictionaries will furnish ma- 
terial relating to both heroes. Libraries 
of any size are also likely to have special 
volumes devoted to these lives. Per- 
haps the best ore on Moffat is by his son, 
“ The Lives of Robert and Mary Moffat,” 
though brief and inexpensive volumes by 
M. L. Walker and D. J. Deane will save 
the time of those who are preparing. 


Blaikie’s “ Personal Life of David Liv- 
ingstone ” is easily the best biography of 
the great explorer, with Thomas Hughes’s 
“ David Livingstone ” a close rival. His 
own writings, especially the “ Last Jour- 
nals,” brought down to within a few days 
of his death, should also be consulted. 
3. In treating these two lives let most 
attention be paid to Livingstone, who 
should be placed last on the program. In 
addition to the differences mentioned in 
paragraph No. 1 above, some of which 
should be regarded in preparation, let 
Moffat be treated from the view-point 
of an itinerating and evangelical mission- 
ary. As suggested above, this is the life 
which will give the audience their best op- 
portunity to see what a Boer interior was 
and largely is now. Let the heroic shine 
out in the story of Livingstone’s life, and 
especially in his pathetic and inspiring 
death. Those who participate should be 
on the alert for life lessons and stimuli ap- 
propriate for the students of to-day. The 
speakers should not neglect to magnify 
the far-reaching importance of mission- 
ary work as a pioneer agency, and should 
show what South Africa owes to those 
intrepid and godly pioneers who lived 
their heroic lives so near the present seat 
of war. A sketch map of Livingstone’s 
travels forms a rude cross on the conti- 
nent, and it may add its effect to the ad- 
dresses. They lived and died to set up the 
victorious standard in Dark Africa. 


~ Reviews 


“A History of Protestant Missions in 
Japan.” By Pastor H. Ritter, Ph.D. 
Translated by Rev. George E. Albrecht, 
A.M. Revised and Brought up to 
Date, by the Rev. D. C. Greene, D.D. 
Under the Editorial Care of Pastor 
Max Christlieb, Ph.D. Tokyo: The 
Methodist Publishing House, 1808. 


The combined labors of these four gen- 
tlemen, who, with the exception of Dr. 
Ritter, are Japanese missionaries, have 
produced a volume which is a very valu- 
able contribution to the history of the 
missionary enterprise in one of the most 
unique fields of the world. They have not 
attempted, as did Sherring and Smith 
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for India and Dr. Anderson for the fields 
of the American Board, to go into minute 
detail, but have chosen rather to clearly 
state the salient points in the missionary 
advance, so conspicuous in the Empire. 
After an introductory chapter, the three 
periods of preparation, of foundation-lay- 
ing, and of a more general extension of 
Christianity are very comprehensively set 
forth, bringing the reader to the year 
1890. Here Dr. Greene begins his task, 
and gives in 37 pages an exceedingly 
broad and satisfying résumé of succeed- 
ing events and national trends. Dr. 
Christlieb concludes the main part of the 
volume with a summary of the activities 
in recent years of the various societies 
laboring there. One of the most valuable 
parts of the book is the appendix, which 
contains, besides comparative statistics 
and other material, Dr. Pettee’s mono- 
graph on “ Institutional Church Work in 
Japan, with a Census of Her Christian 
Charities,” an astonishing exhibit of the 
great energy and assimilating power of 
the Japanese Church. Here, and in the 
body of the work also, one finds much in- 
formation concerning the Roman and 
Greek Missions in Japan. Individuals 
and classes that have become interested, 
through Mr. Cary’s book, in this subject 
should enlarge their knowledge through 
this best volume on the missionary history 
of the Island Empire—and for that mat- 
ter, better in many respects than any his- 
tory of missions of equal extent dealing 
with the work on a single field. 


“The International Geography.” By 
Seventy Authors. Edited by Hugh 
Robert Mill, D.Sc. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 1900. Price, $3.50. 
Aside from the general truth of Vol- 

taire’s dictum that the educated man is 

one who is not content to look upon the 

world from his parish steeple, there is a 

practical necessity laid upon the student 

in these days of international complica- 
tions and national expansion to be intelli- 
gent concerning the entire globe. In this 
volume of 1,100 pages the Secretary of the 

Royal Geographical Society and his dis- 

tinguished colaborers, have presented the 

latest, and most authoritative conspectus 
of the world as it is to-day that we have 
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seen in English, though in some respects 
it is not equal to the 1899 edition of the 
‘“ Geographisches Handbuch zu Anderes 
Handatlas,” prepared by Scobel and fif- 
teen Continental authorities. 

Part I. of the volume discusses the 
principles of geography in a way which 
will make most readers feel that they have 
never dreamed of the interest that can be 
awakened in so old a theme when treated 
by modern masters of the science. The 
main body of the work, Part II., is given 
up to a description of continents and coun- 
tries, under seven main divisions, Eu- 
rope, Asia, Australasia, and Polynesia, 
North America, Central and South Amer- 
ica, Africa, and the Polar Regions. The 
space allotted to each is determined by 
their relative importance to the world, and 
the method of treatment—explained in the 
exceedingly interesting preface—is just 
what one would expect from so distin- 
guished a geographer as Dr. Mill. 

Some of the features which cause us to 
give the “ International Geography ” our 
heartiest indorsement are the following: 
Its comprehensiveness, which enables one 
through an exhaustive index to find the 
main facts about any country or geo- 
graphical problem in a moment; its pro- 
fuse use of illustrations, 488 in all, though 
in respect to finish they are far inferior 
to those found in the German work above 
named, and though in the monotonous in- 
sertion of squares with dots to represent 
density of population, they are tiresome 
and well-nigh useless; its paragraphing 
and use of heavy-faced type, enabling the 
user to quickly find that which he seeks; 
its excellent bibliographies following each 
country, which includes few works only, 
care having been taken to exclude those 
containing untrustworthy statements; 
and above all its entire freshness and its 
international and authoritative character. 
Of course one must not expect to find in 
so condensed a volume much coloring or 
literary charm; but for the purposes of 
the ordinary reader facts are the great 
desideratum, and here they lie in profu- 
sion and are readily accessible. For mis- 
sion study class work, especially the sec- 
ond course of next year, and for the stu- 
dent’s private library of standard volumes, 
it can be most strongly commended. 





